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The words "after 9/11, the world changed" have been reiterated, with 
different meani ngs and i n different contexts, by diverse groups of people. 
Recognizing the fact that the people for whom the world seems to have 
changed the most have probably not had either the access or thetimeto 
engage in this dialogue about change, some scholars, postcolonial and 
otherwise, have been cal I i ngfor a renewed commitment from academics 
to enter i nto work that goes beyond the "I vory Tower" and to take on the 
roleof public intellectuals (Barsky & Ali, 2006; Chomsky, 1967) in this 
changed world. In the area of postcolonial studies, there has been a 
renewed focus on the technologies through which imperial projects are 
carried out whether "abroad" or "at home," although the two are not 
necessari ly so neatly divisible. 

The particular form of unquestioned technology that is explored in 
detail in this paper is standardized testing. One of the reasons why it 
invokes such interest is that it is upheld by both the right and the left as 
an "objective" assessment of how both schools and children are perform- 
ing (Kohn, 2000). However, there is a growing body of research and 
resistance that views testing as the ultimate imposition of not only 
rampant scientifism, if there is such a word, but also of corporate 
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capitalism upon children and schools. The impetus for testing reflects 
corporate strategies that have been used all over the world by big 
business (Park & Schwarz, 2005): createa need and then tryto fulfill it. 
Within educational contexts, Kohn (1999) has shown how many recent 
reports on American public education have been authored not by 
educational professionals but by representatives of big business such as 
the B usi ness Coal ition for E ducation Reform, the B usi ness Roundtable, 
the National Alliance of Business and the Committee for Education 
Reform. As Miyoshi (1993)hascommented, whereas the"old"colonial ism 
used nations, ethnicities and races as its building blocks, the "new 
colonialism" operates more through transnational corporations. This 
new colonial ism, Miyoshi cautions, ishardertoisolateand counter, asit 
operates through multiplelocationsandthrough global networks. Schol- 
ars such as Martin (2004) have commented that, in its never ending 
search for new ground, modern capitalist colonialism has increasingly 
concentrated on the sphere of domestic life as an avenue for profit 
maki ng: ci ti zens are bei ng redefi ned as consu mers, and the home i s bei ng 
transformed from a sanctuary i ntoa "command post for market mani pu- 
lation" (p. 352). Si mi I arly schools tooare now increasingly bei ngtargeted 
for such attention, most strikingly through the nation wide imposition of 
standardized testing(Cannel la & Viruru, 2004). 

Much of the critique of standardized testing has centered on such 
effects as the limited and narrow curricula it has created in schools and 
on how it has been tied to high stakes: wherejobs, salaries and in some 
cases t h e very exi st ence of sch ool s a r e t i ed to h i gh test scores . The effects 
that these policies are having on schools has also been documented: 
widespread teaching to the test, the elimination of recess and playtime 
for youngchildren andsoforth (Ohanian, 2002; Kohn, 2000). This paper 
attempts to strengthen these paths of resistance by exploring another 
part of testi ngthat has not received much attention unti I now: what ki nd 
of material is actually on these tests? With so much focus on the tests 
being directed towards the ski I Is that are covered by it, and making sure 
that the children know those skills, little attention has been directed 
toward the medium through which those skills are assessed. As the 
analyses to follow will show, the selection of content seems to reflect 
some very determined agendas. 

In this paper I first look briefly at how standardized testing has been 
created as an imperialist project. Second, the main body of the paper is 
ded i cat ed to a n i n -dept h I ook at t h e tech nol ogi es of power t h at a re evi dent 
in the content of the reading portion of various state standardized tests 
and how they contain rampantly colonialist images of people of color. 
With mandatory standardized testing a reality in every state in the 
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UnitedStates,itis more i mport a nt t h a n ever t h at test s be scr ut i n i zed as 
towhat ki nd of content they i ncl ude. Theanalyses presented i n this paper 
suggest that standardized testingfor young children is colonizing: (l)the 
way in which testing has been constructed represents corporate rather 
than childcentered agendas; (2) the ideology of diversity represented in 
many public policies, particularlystandardizedtesting, instituted inthe 
United States is gravely limited; and (3) by mandating that children take 
tests but by not regulatingthe content that is part of thosetests, racist 
and colonialist ideas are being presented tochildren in legitimatefor ms. 
Officiallythegoalsofthetestsaretomeasurewhether or not children can 
identify the main idea of a passage or parts of a sentence. However, this 
paper focuses on other agendasthat may becontai ned withi n/i mposed by 
thetests.Thelogicofthetestsseemstobethatthecontent of the reading 
passages is essentially irrelevant, as the tests are not about content but 
about testing comprehension powers. This is an example of the kind of 
imperialistic logicthat makes the tests so dangerous. 

Philosophical Perspectives 

Standardized testi ng, at least i n its current avatar, is perhaps moreof 
an "American"preoccupation ratherthan aglobal concern (seeSantos 2005 
for postcolonial perspectives on the use of the term American to refer to 
citizens of theU nited States). I n this paper, I examinetheconstruction of 
standardized testi ng not only as a cultural product but as an i mperial istic 
product. Recent postcolonial scholarship has focused on the need todirect 
an anti-imperialist gaze not onlyupon U.S. policies around the world but 
also within the United States. Not only are U.S. domestic policies 
considered important because of their potential to impact the rest of the 
world, but also because they appeartobe cloaked in a myth of what Park 
and Schwarz (2005) cal I "American exceptional ism . . . that fetishizes the 
i deal s of freedom and democracy and cl ai ms them as thei r own nat i onal 
property" (p. 153). The unique kind of discourse and dialogue that 
surround the constitution of publ ic pol i ci es is i mportant to exami ne and 
deconstruct, as they are part of the new imperialism: the kind of 
col oni al ismthat has lesstodowiththeconquest of lands and property and 
more to do with constructing human beings within limited life trajecto- 
ries and paths. Park and Schwarz consider it vitally important toengage 
in the kind of intellectual work that not only documents the cultural, 
economicand political changes beingwroughtthrough American policies 
around the world, but also to look how it has imposed itself as world 
domination. This isespeci ally important in light oftheargumentsby such 
scholars as Dud lie (1996) who have argued that the rhetoricof American 
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i mperial ism has been alwaysgrounded upon internal violence against its 
own minority populations. Feldman (2004) has cautioned that the United 
States is at war with morethan terror, it is also engaged in what hecalls 
"deter r i tor iali zed wars of public safety" (p. 330): wars that focus on 
achieving specific kinds of i nternal hegemony, through the symbiosis of 
fear and other directed aggression. 

A critical examination of standardized testing as an imperialist 
product cannot take place without a recognition of thecontext in which 
it is being constituted. American troops are currently stationed in 19 
countries around the world (J ohnson, 2004). Americansconstitute6%of 
the world’s population but consume 25% of the world's resources. 
Further, as Park and Schwarz point out, many national policies in the 
United States have directed resources away from the most vulnerable 
parts of the popu I ati on , as part of a I arger plan for greater economi c and 
territorial domination. Thisiscertainlyacritiquethat has been applied 
to national policies on standardized testing (Ohanian, 2002). Another 
aspect of American imperialismthat isparticularlysignifi cant, according 
toPark and Schwarz, i s its abi I ity todefi ne its enemy i n termsthat al lows 
it thefreedomtoengagein unconventional tactics and toappoi nt itself the 
defender of morality and ethics. The example cited is how the United 
States currently considers itself as engaged in a war on "terror" (as 
opposed to terror ism): the use of a newer term allows for it to be defined 
andsituatedamongcertainspecificpopulations,whocanthenbeengaged 
with and controlled in specific ways. Similarly, the rhetoric behind 
standardized testing has focused on the need for "measurability" and 
"accountability": vacuous terms in an educational context, terms that 
allowfor newforms of domination. Furthermore, American imperialism 
(for a f u rt her d i scu ssi on of t he genea I ogy of t h i s ter m see K a pi a n & P ease, 
2002 ) i s a I so often j ust i f i ed as accept a bl e, si n ce i t h as, at I east i ts ow n eyes, 
already achieved ideal domesticorder (T rombold, 2005). When tryingto 
put the affairs of the world in order, the contrast is often made between 
thoseuntidyspacesinwhichitis, noblesseoblige, forced to intervene, and 
its own ideal self.Thus, accordingtoT rombold, what "America" istrying 
to impose upon the world is its own version of imperial multi cultural ism. 
It is in this light that I believe we should examine standardized testing. 

In line with other American imperialist endeavors, the constitution 
of standardized testing too forefront issues of "multicultural ism": tests, 
on the one hand, are defended as putting in place standards for all 
children, no matter what their background, thus ensuring that all 
children receive an equal education. Simultaneously however, the same 
tests end up defining children of color as the populations at the highest 
risk of not meeting standards, thus subjecting them to labeling, tracking 
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and limited opportunities. Donaldson (1992) has shown howtheAmerican 
"just ice" system, which claimstobean instrument that assures freedom, 
is i n fact compl i cit i n the margi nal i zation and i mpoverishment of N ati ve 
Americans in the United States. Donaldson reminds usthat much of the 
global power that the U .S. currently enjoys is based on the lands and 
resources usurped from the N ati ve Americans. As Park and Schwarz put 
it "the discourse of nation is indeed compl icit in the construction of the 
i mperi al i magi nary i n the way the nati on does not i ncl ude race per se, but 
rather racial izes those included, unequally, in its constitution" (p. 157). 
Comments by public figures such as Bork (1996) unabashedly laud the 
Eurocentricnatureof American culture, asthebesttheworldhastooffer, 
since it was the originator of democracy and capitalism. 

This isthe rationalethat is used tospread order around the world. 
It would appear that for this civilizing mission to prosper domestic 
cultural discourses haveto be kept under tight control. I believethatthe 
content of standardized tests is one of those discourses. The content 
analyses described in this paper, performed upon items included in 
standardized tests definitelyindicatethat not only dothetests reflect only 
limited forms of cultural knowledge, but often present people of color in 
unflattering ways. If, as many postcolonial scholars argue, America is 
trying to mold the world in its own image, looking at what is on 
standardized tests can give us an up close look at that image. 

The argument could be presented that standardized tests, although 
mandated by the federal government, are actually written by testing 
companies, which would absolve the government of someresponsi bility. 
This argument does not stand up very well in light of the postcolonial 
argument, that within new forms of imperialism: 

‘privati zation, 'rather than limiting state power as is so often assumed, 

actual I y extends the web of state power when the state seeks to ach i eve 

its purposes by using 'private' actors. (Passavant, 2004, p. 381) 

Passavant comments that in a post 9/11 world, even if theemphasis has 
been upon smaller government, this has not always translated into less 
control over people's lives. Rather, states havesought out other ways in 
which to achieve their power (Osborne & Gaebler, 1992). This, according 
toPassavant, is sometimes termed as government by proxy. Oneway in 
which this is achieved is through the use of contract workers: according 
toC renson and G i nsberg (2002) the Department of E ducati on reduced its 
workforce by 6% between 1984 and 1996, while increasing their contract 
force by 129%(cited in Passavant, 2004). M anyscholarshavecommented 
upon how this link was made obvious when, immediately after 9/11, 
President Bush encouraged peopletospend money as a patriotic act, thus 
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bl urri ngthe I ines between government and busi ness(Crenson & Ginsberg, 
2002). Standardized testing is another example of such a conflation of 
interests between business and government. 

Within this context, where government and business are seen as 
working closely together towards the same goals, Passavant raises a 
critical question as to how private spaces handle the question of dissent. 
According to him, in the increasingly urbanized American landscape, 
suburban shopping malls have increasingly become the "public" space 
where people gather. However, this space is not really public, in that it is 
privately owned, and as such the right to freedom of speech in these areas 
is control led. Currently according to Passavant, "there is no First Amend- 
ment right tofree speech in malls; claiminga righttofree speech depends 
upon the laws of the state" (p. 394). I would arguethat standardized tests 
occupy a similar position in publicschools:theyarepublicinthesensethat 
all children havetotakethem, yet pri vatein thesensethat they arewritten 
by corporations, upon whom the public has no control. Here too the right 
tofree speech iscurtailed: students do not havethe right toquestion what 
is on the test, or to refuse to take it. F urthermore, the ai r of secrecy that 
governsthetests is legendary: few people areal I owed toseethem and very 
few states make them available for public scrutiny (Ohanian, 2002). 

I nterestingly, as authors such as Dean (2004) have commented, although 
the publ ic seems to be aware of some of the problems with standardized 
tests, therehas been I ittleoppositiontothem. Dean describesthis attitude 
as a "feti sh i st i cdi savowal ref I ecti ng a standpoi nt of "I know but neverthe- 
lessl believe" (Zizek, 1991). 

C ritiques of Standardized T esting 

Although there seems to be bipartisan political support for the idea 
that testing children is the only real way in which to measure how both 
they and their schools are performing, within popular culture there is 
also a growing body of dissent that is challenging their control over the 
schools. Bracey (2002) has said that in the new millennium "terrible 
things are being done in the name of high stakes testing" (p. 49). 
N everthel ess the most sweepi ng reform put i n pi ace by the much touted 
No Chi Id Ldl Behind Act (N CL B) is the imposition of standardized tests 
upon every child in U.S. public schools, starting in the third grade. 

I nci dentally, testi ng is spreading toearlier and earlier grade levels, with 
someefforts bei ng madetoi ncl ude mandated testi ngas part of H ead Start 
(Cannella& Viruru, 2004). 

The official discourse of standardized testing, particularly through 
theNCLB Act, is of high expectations, ending what has been termed the 
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"soft racism"of low expectations for all, and of greater achievement (Lee, 
2006). A foreword by George W. Bush to the act reads: 

The quality of our public schools directly affects us all as parents, as 
students, and as citizens. Yet too many children in America are segre- 
gated by low expectations, illiteracy, and self-doubt. In a constantly 
changing world that isdemanding increasingly complex skillsfrom its 
workforce, ch i I dren arel i teral ly beingleft beh i nd. (http://www.wh itehouse. 
gov/news/reports/no-chi I d-left-beh i nd.html ) 

Morespecifi cal lytheact cal Isfor what it defines as incr eased accountabil- 
ity for student performance: 

States, di str i cts and school s that i mprove achi evement wi 1 1 be rewarded. 
Failure will be sanctioned. Parents will know how well their child is 
learning, and that schoolsareheldaccountablefor their effectiveness with 
annual state reading and math assessments in grades 3-8. (ibid.) 

T h us sch ool s a re per cei ved as def i ci ent as t h ey a re not prepa r i n g ch i I d ren 
with the requisite "complex skills" that big businesses demand. The 
answer tothisistesting: determinethecurriculum through a mandated 
standardizedtest. 

Corporate agendas, however, do not end there but rather constitute 
a far more complex web of power and control. I n Chicago, for example, 
expulsion rates for children from both elementary and secondary 
schools have risen, supposedly in the name of higher standards. 
However, expelled children are being directed to specially designed 
private 'programs' for them, thus making expulsions also a profit 
generating enterprise (M eier, 2000). T est scores have also correspond- 
ingly risen over a 3-year period by 3.4%. H owever, other programs, such 
as one in Lynfield, Massachusetts that ensured that mostly minority 
children attended schools in affluent mostly White communities was 
ended, as it did not help the school "raise its standards" (p. 4). It thus 
becomes evident that the discourse on testing diverts attention from 
how schools are denying an equal education to poor and minority 
children. As Ayers has commented, the imposition of standards that 
would be measured through tests have actually become an avenue for 
the mai ntenance of i nequity (2000). 

Further, critiques have also shown how empty the logic behind the 
i mpositi on of testi ng has been : tests su pposedl y represent the epitome of 
scientific progress, to measurethe progress of children and schools and 
assuch seemtobean affirmation of scienceand reason. Yet, thediscourse 
that would support testing fails to meet this criteria. Kornhaber and 
Orfield (2001) have explored the major reasons that they see as particu- 
larly influential in dictating public policy on testing: (1) testing enhances 
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economic productivity; (2) testing motivates students; and (3) testing 
improves teaching and learning. 

Kornhaber and Orfield present evidencethat dispels all three of those 
assumptions. As they point out, the U .S. economy has done better than 
other E uropean economies, even though test scores of U .S. students have 
been I ower. F urthermore, even if one were to concede that these scores 
were predict ors of future beh avi or , t he con n ect i on between cogn i t i ve sk i 1 1 s 
and economic productivity (Levin, 2001) is not particularly evident. As 
Kornhaber and Orfield point out, test scores have not shown to be 
significant predictorsof theki nds of qualitiesthataregenerally considered 
essential tojob success (initiative, creativity and reliabi I ity to namea few). 
Postcolonial scholars such as Ferguson (2005) have also commented on 
how discourses on economic productivity have changed over the years. 
Around thetimeof the "end of the empire" (approximately around 1945, 
and theend of theSecond World War), modernization theories began toset 
forwardtheideathatthemoreWestern ideas, likeindustrial economy and 
a rel i ance on tech nol ogy, spread across the wor I d, the more I i kel y t he poor 
wou I d overcome thei r poverty and parti ci pate moref u 1 1 y i n the benefits of 
modernity. However, "globalization "as it is optimistically referredtohas 
not always worked that way. For many people, modernization has not 
brought benefits, but only the hollow knowledge that desired goods exist 
and are available but not to them (Mbembe, 2002), which can result in 
violent effortstoseizewhat isdesi red. I n such a situation, thosewhoenjoy 
privileges often resort to policing their privileges: borders, walls and 
technologies of social exclusion become more and more common. This 
resonates with the concerns of many critics of standardized testing, who 
see it as a technology of social exclusion: a system designed to legitimate 
exclusion. (Cannella & Viruru, 2004; Pena, in press). 

Thesecond major assumptions behind the wide scale imposition of 
testing is that it motivates students to do better. As Kornhaber and 
Orfield havecommented "common wisdom, as well as behavioral psychol- 
ogy, holds that normal thinking beings strive to gain rewards and avoid 
painful consequences" (p. 7). According to Madaus and Clarke (2001) 
motivation is such a complex phenomena that making generalizations 
about it is an extremely risky process. Scholars such as Fordham and 
Ogbu (1986) havefound that cultural fact ors pi ay an extremely significant 
role in the area of motivation. 

The final assumption, that tests improve teaching and learning, is 
also considered by Kornhaber and Orfield to be fallacious, as neither 
teachingnor learningareareasthat necessarilyoperatein a rational and 
constructive way (p. 9). Some of the evidence in fact contradicts it quite 
strongly, such as M cNeil and Valenzuela's (2001) study of the i impact of 
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thestandardized test, theT AAS, i n T exas. They found that especi al ly for 
poor and mi nority children, thecurricul um ended up being more limited. 
All teachers in schools who served these populations, regardless of their 
subject matter expertise, were expected to drill these students on math, 
reading and writing. Another major impact wasthat educational expen- 
dituresweresignificantly impacted as "scarce instructional dollars"were 
diverted from enhancing the curriculum to test preparation materials 
and other such test rel ated items. The H arvard Civi I Rights Project most 
recent report on thestandardized testi ng mandated by N CL B had si mi I ar 
findings: 4 years after the law was enacted, their study found that 
achievement levelsfor all children had remained static, or, if anything, 
had deteriorated slightly. There has been no closure of racial gaps in 
achievement. Despite the fact that the federal government is providing 
412 mi 1 1 ion dollars a year towards testing, many states find that they still 
have to divert additional funding each year to meet the testing require- 
ments imposed on them (Lee, 2006). The same study also found that in 
low performi ngschools, i nstruction decl i ned i n areasthat were not tested 
and that it was difficult to attract and retain highly qualified teachers. 
Furthermore, with an increased emphasis on testing, the curriculum 
tended to suffer, as "there often is a tendency to move into highly 
formulaic and rigidly programmed curriculum, boringto both students 
and teachers, and, worse yet, tospend time not on teaching their subjects 
but on drilling on test-taking strategies" (Lee, 2006, p. 7). 

Examining Standardized T ests for C ultural Images 

In light of all the above concerns, this study undertook a detailed 
content analysis of thereading passages that appeared on multi plestate 
standardized tests, between 2000and 2004. Given theideathat standard- 
ized tests reflect imperial istagendasof control ling I ifepaths and limiting 
human possibility, it was considered critical to examinethe actual tests 
themselves in detail, with a particular focus on the kinds of cultural 
images that are being put forth by the tests. From an early childhood 
point of view this is critical. Popular wisdom might suggest that, 
especially in the third and fourth grade, children are too young to pay 
attention to meta-messages. To them, it is argued, a reading passage is 
si mpl y a readi ng passage and they don't real I y pay attenti on to its content 
or i mages. N umerous research studies (T obi n, 2002) and decades of work 
in early childhood, reconceptualist and otherwise, haveforcefully contra- 
dicted this misconception (Cannella, 1997; Burman, 1994). This study 
found that not only have imperialist ideologies created colonizing struc- 
tures such as standardized testing to regulatechildren's lives, buttheir 
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impart is being enhanced through the racially and culturally biased 
materials that are part of those tests. The tests themselves are held up 
to chi Idren as a gold standard: someth i ng they must succeed on, for thei r 
own sakes. I n this context, to be presented with racist and colonialist 
messages is of all the more concern. 

M ethod 

A qual itati vecontent analysis was conducted of 94 readi ng passages 
taken from the 3 rd and 4 th grade standardized tests of 11 states in the 
United States. Table 1 shows which state tests were included, for what 
grade level and from what year. 

Thisstudywas particularly concerned with the interpretation of what 
Hodder (2000) calls "mute evidence" or written texts and artifacts. Al- 
though such mute evidence lacks the possibility of interaction with its 
creator, andconsequentlytheinsightofemicperspectives, itdoes possess 
the advantage of bei ng more easi I y avai I abl e and of bei ng more "detached" 
fromthecontexts in which it was created. Further morethevery muteness 
of the evidence can cause the interpreter toengagein what Hodder calls 
self-reappraisal . F urthermore, as H odder poi nts out, this form of research 
also does away in many cases with the need for a member check. 


T able 1. States From W hich T ests W ere Examined. 


State 

Grade 

Year 

Maine 

4 

2002 

Virginia 

3 

2000 

Virginia 

3 

2003 

Virginia 

3 

2002 

Massachusetts 

3 

2003 

Massachusetts 

3 

2002 

N ew York 

3 

2001 

Wyoming 

4 

2003 

Georgia 

4 

2000 

Texas (TAKS) 

4 

2003 

Texas (TAKS) 

3 

2003 

Texas (TAAS) 

3,4 

2002 

Arkansas 

4 

2003 

Ohio 

4 

2003 

Ohio 

4 

2002 

Ohio 

4 

2002 (summer) 

South Carolina 

3,4 

N o year given 

Pennsylvania 

3 

2003 

Pennsylvania 

3 

2004 
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Lincol n and Guba (1985) havedisti nguished between documents and 
records: documents are seen as having been created for personal rather 
than official reasons with theopposite holdingtruefor records. As they 
point out documents may require more contextualized interpretations, 
given the natureofthesituations under which they werecreated whereas 
records "may have local uses that become very distant from officially 
sanctioned meanings" (H odder, 2003, p. 156). The data analyzed in this 
study is considered as records, given that they are created specif i cal I y for 
aformal purpose. Oneofthedisadvantages of recordsthatH odder points 
out i sthat access tothem can be restricted by I aws regardi ng privacy and 
confidenti ality. This was a major issuethat impact edthedata included in 
this study, since many states, for multiple reasons, do not release the 
standardized tests that they develop. For a full discussion of the issues 
surroundingthis issue, seeOhanian (2002). Some states such asTexas, 
Georgia, and Virginia release all or most of the tests that children have 
taken in previous years and post them on their websites. Other states 
releaseonlywhattheycall "sample released test items"thatarejustafew 
of the items that have appeared on thestatestandardized tests. Thus the 
data for this study was collected through exhaustive searching of state 
department of educati on websitesfor bothfull and partial releases of test 
items. Amajor factor thereforethat I i mited thedata i ncl uded i n this study 
was the wi 1 1 i ngness of thestatethat created thetest to make it avai I able 
tothe public. A total of 94 passages werecollected for analysis. 

A content analysis (Lincoln & Guba, 1985; Silverman, 2004) was 
performed upon thedata collected, which is defined by Silverman as a 
method in which "researchers establish a set of categories and count the 
number of instances that fell into that category." Atkinson and Coffey 
(1995) comment on a necessary caution to be kept in mind when 
performing such content analyses: even though data such as records are 
mute evidence, they are not "transparent representations of organiza- 
tional routines" but continue to be "social facts" that are "produced, 
shared and used in socially organized ways." Thus the attempt in this 
paper is to try and relate them the selected reading passages to their 
context, and to ask such questions such as what ideologies do the 
inclusion of these passages reflect and what messages does it give 
children to read a particular passage in the high pressure situation of 
taking the state standardized test. 

Oncethedata had been collected it was sorted intowhat Lincoln and 
Guba (1985) cal I units.Theunitizingof data began with thefirst sample 
passage and as more and more samples were collected, they were 
similarly unitized. Given that thedata came in a sense from different 
sources (compl ete rel eased tests and sa mpl e i terns) each readi ng passage 
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and the questions that accompanied it were treated as one unit. As data 
accumulated, these passages were sorted into "like piles" or the initial 
categories. As moreand moredata accumul ated, thedata weresorted and 
re-sorted. Thus categories emerged, were discarded, and re-emerged 
from the data. 

Emergent Patterns 

The 94 reading passages were characterized as either fiction, non- 
fiction or poetry. Following is a thumbnail sketch of how diversity is 
portrayed in these passages: 


Type of item 

Fiction 

Non fiction 

Poetry 

Total Number 

41 

42 

11 

Items that include 




perspectives of 




people of color 

16 

6 

0 


As even the most cursory glance would indicate, there are obviously 
problems with issues of under and skewed representation in these 
passages. Other patternsthat emerged from analyzi ngthedata i ncl uded: 
the treatment of difference, the creation of the "other" as menace and 
themes of rescue and salvation. 

Difference 

Many postcolonial scholars believe that a questioning of the "differ- 
ent" categories that have been used to describe people is a fundamental 
aspect of post colonial theory. As Austin-Broos (1998) states: 

Difference is constructed rather than given. There is nosimply natural 
differentiation of peoples in theworld. Col onial ism itself isthestructur- 
ingofdifferencerather than simply a political act realised on a pre-given 
cultural field.... The proposal isto'interrogate'differenceratherthanto 
gaze Herder-like at the plenitude of God's creation, at the ontological 
range of humanity. 

Baumann elaborates on this idea, commenting that modern intellect’s 
claims to superiority come from its power to define and differentiate 
(quoted in Gandhi, 1998, p.40). Thus to simply accept that the world is 
made u p of "different" ki nds of peopl e, i s i n some ways to accept the I ogi c 
of colonialism. Said (1993) has also commented upon this idea, pointing 
outtheproblemswiththefactthat many post colonial nations havecome 
to accept this notion of difference, claiming it as a sign of their own 
uniqueness. According to Said, this results in a form of reactionary 
politics, in which difference is articulated in what Adornocal Is "negative 
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dialectics": an essentially defensive definition of culture. This kind of 
dialectics ultimately onlytendstounderscorethe"bi nary oppositionsand 
hierarchies" of colonial discourse (quoted in Gandhi, 1998, p. 109). 

Stoler and Cooper (1997) offer an insightful analysisoftheconcept of 
difference, pointing out how rigid forms of social division, even when 
portrayed and constructed as monolithic and omnipotent, have always 
contained undercurrents of intermingli ng and reexamination. Further- 
more, competing strategies for acquiring and maintaining power are a 
part of the discourse of defi ni ng difference. Thi s is not to underest i mate 
the power of those categories themselves, as they have been forces that 
have allowed forms of violence, and that have opened and closed 
possibilities in areas such as marriage, housing and education. Ulti- 
mately however, Stoler and Cooper believe, that it is the questioning of 
differ encethat confounded formal colonization, by positioning "contesta- 
tion over the very categories of ruler and ruled at the heart of colonial 
pol itics” (p. 6). Recent work i n postcol oni al theory has madethe poi nt that 
di fference i s somethi ng that col on i al empi res had to work hard to defi ne 
and maintain: this opens up the dialogue for how people who function 
within the categories could turn them around. 

Naming Difference. I n light of such perspectives on difference, it is 
interesting to note how it is portrayed in standardized test reading 
passages. One of the most striking features is that difference is not 
merely accepted, it is specifically named, almost as though it were a 
priority to make sure that it could not escape a child’s attention. Out of 
thel6fictional passagesthat included the perspectives of peopleof color, 
5 of the passages included a sub-title that explicitly named their origin. 
F or exampl e, a story about a spi der and turtl e was named "a West Af ri can 
tale" (Virginia, 2003) and another st ory about a turtlefl yingsouth for the 
winter was named "a Sioux legend" (Wyoming, 2003). It was interesting 
that in the fictional passages that seemed to be about Euro-American 
characters, such naming was not considered necessary. For example, a 
story about a wolf and a heron which was taken from Aesop's fables was 
not label edaccordingto its origin (Ohio, 2003) although thecontent of the 
passages was very similar in that they were all about animals. On aside 
note, all five of the passages that were explicitly identified as "non- 
European" wereabout animals. 

E xoti ci zi ng D i fference A n ot her aspect i n wh i ch many of t he passages 
included in this study were remarkably different was in their depiction of 
the acti viti es that thechildren engaged in. Difference was made obvious 
by depiction: theactionsthatthechildren described in the passages were 
engaged in seem to segregate themselves across ethnic lines. 
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Of the 16 ficti onal passages that i ncl uded the perspectives of people 
of col or, lOof them wereabout chi Idrendoingvariousthings.Theactivities 
that the children were described as doing included the foil owing: 

Helping a girl from the wagon train (Texas, 2002) 

Gathering eggs (Virginia, 2003) 

Finding a special meeting place with friends (Texas, 2002) 

Visiti ng Chi na (T exas 2001) and goi ng tothemarket there(T exas 2001) 
Visiting NativeAmerican grandparents in Arizona, eating dinner, and 
making pottery (Texas 2003) 

Planning to play soccer (Texas 2002) 

Going to the museum and wishing one could be a paleontologist when 
grown up (T exas 2003) 

Dancing a Mexican folk dance (Ohio, 2003) 

Playing Double Dutch jump rope (Ohio, 2003) 

Playing traditional African drums (Texas 2003) 

Out of the 25 fictional items that represented Euro-American per- 
spectives, 19 of them described children as engaging in various activities. 
These activities included: 

Asking questions about family history (South Carolina, 2003) 

Worki ng on the fami ly ranch (T exas 2003) 

Growing peanuts in Georgia (Massachusetts, 2002) 

Taking care of chickens on the farm (Texas, 2002) 

Living on a farm in Texas and hel pi ng father get home safely in a dust 
storm (Texas 2001) 

Learning about nutrition (Georgia, 2000) 

Making icecream (Texas 2001) 

Planning to take a weekend class on gardening (Texas 2001) 

Helping grandfather learn to read (Arkansas, 2003) 

Taking care of and playing with pets (Texas 2001, 2002) 

Picking blackberries (Kentucky 2004) 

Cleaning a neighbor's garage (Ohio, 2002) 

Playing the piano and playing baseball (Texas 2001) 

Searching for sea turtle nests (Texas 2002) 

Visiting a TV station (Texas 2002) 

Having a picnic (Virginia 2000) 

Going to the airport (Texas 2002) 

Peopleof color tended to be shown engaged in exotic activities such 
as playing the tribal drums while half naked or dancing folk dances in 
brightly colored costumes whereas Euro-American children engage in 
"regular"activitiessuch as playing with their pets. When peopleof color 
go somewhere, it is to exotic destinations such as China and a Native 
Ameri can vi 1 1 age, "regu lar” peopl e go to pi aces such as the ai rport or to 
Florida to look for sea turtles. 
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The Menaci ng Other 

As was mentioned above, scholars such as Feldman havesuggested 
that along with a war on terror, theU nited States is also engaged i n what 
he has termed "securocratic wars of public safety," the underlying 
message of which isthat perfect "liberal"democraciesarethreatened by 
dangers which are invisible and infiltrating. Feldman outlines several 
strategies being employed in these wars; one of these strategies is what 
he cal Is a "police concept of history." Such an idea of history rewrites or 
per h a ps r ema ps t he wor I d i nto secu r e i dea I i zed a n d order I y spaces, wh i ch 
are constantl y th reatened by t hei r di chotomous other, the i mproper and 
the transgressive. I n such a framework, human life is characterized by 
an orderly and visible "distribution of functions, profiles and positions 
within a society" (p. 333). Another characteristic of such a society isthat 
the non-event is what is considered normal, si nee non-events imply that 
functions have been properly assigned to people and that everyone is in 
their assigned place (ibid). Always lurking at the edge of these spaces 
however, is the menacing other: spaces with disorderly inhabitants (both 
animal and human) and unruly happenings. Such spaces, it is assumed, 
require policing, and control by civilized outsiders. The menace, how- 
ever, is portrayed in such away astomakeit apparent, that it can never 
fully becontained or apprehended: thusconstant su rvei I lanceis required 
and new technologies of control must always be under development. 

The reading passages on manyofthestatestandardized tests reflect 
these imperialist ideologies, as is evident from some of the examples 
given below. Perhaps most striking is a passage about the driver ants of 
Africa, who are descri bed as bei ng the "most famous fighters" of al I ants 
and further more: 

Most ants live in oneplace: but thedriver ants arealmost always on the 
move. They eat every i nsect and bi rd and smal I an i mal they can fi nd. They 
will eat largeanimalsand people who cannot get away. Even elephants 
run froman army ofterribledriver ants. Thelastsentenceofthepassage 
on ants reads: "Soifyou havea picnic in Africa, donot worry about these 
antseatingyoursandwiches. Worryaboutthemeatingyou"(i bid). (Ohio, 

2002 , selection taken form "I nsectsdotheStrangestThi ngs"by Leonora 
and Arthur Hornblow) 

Another passage from the Texas 2002 test for 4 th grade is a fictional 
account of a chi Id named E I izabeth, whoistravel i ng west on a wagon trai n 
in 1856. When the train stops, Elizabeth's rooster goes missing and 
Elizabeth goes tolook for him. Elizabeth meetsa Native American girl 
named Sisika who helps her look for the rooster. When they find the 
rooster, it is eating crickets and Sisika tells Elizabeth that crickets are 
tasty, "my mother dries them and we make delicious cricket soup." FI ere 
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too the i mage of the other i s one who does not operate with i n the borders 
of the normal. 

Theonly non-fictional passage on NativeAmericans (although some 
of the passages about Euro-American do mention NativeAmericans as 
secondary characters) is also interesting. The passage is from the 
Massachusetts test of Spring 2002 and is titled "Planting and Tending 
Crops." The first sentence of the summary of the passage that is given 
reads: "Learning to farm in North America took the Native Americans 
many years. "The i mpl i cations of this sentence seem quite remarkable, 
that in manyyears, NativeAmericans werestill "learning" how to farm. 
It isthus understood that over thousands of years, as the passage states, 
these people were in a state of learning, and had never mastered this 
technique. The passage a I so goes on togivedetailsaboutthekinds of tools 
that the Native Americans used tofarm: shells, the bone of a shoulder 
bl ade of a buffal o and smoothed stone bl ades. T he i mage i s of preh i stor i c 
people who never acquired thesophistication tofarm "properly. "Many of 
the passages about Euro-Americans farming and ranching and even 
children i n those passages were portrayed as resourceful individuals I n 
contrast, a passage about Daniel Boone from the South Carolina 2003 
tests, talks about how Daniel had some "exciting experiences" with 
Native Americans who came to "respect his skills as a hunter and 
woodsma n . T h e cont r ast between t h e order I y spaces oftheEuroA mer i - 
canswherepeopledosuch ordinary every day activities as play thepiano 
or make icecream, and the unruly worlds outside those boundaries (or 
within them before they were civilized) is evident. 

I mages of normal spaces are also constructed through thei ncl usion of 
detai Is. Oneofthemostremarkablefeaturesthat set apart passagesabout 
European Americans from peopleofcolor was in the way that detai Is were 
either used or omitted to describe people and events. Precise details are 
given about onegroup and omitted about theother. Asthedata i n thetable 
indicates, there are remarkably few passages about peopleofcolor at all. 
Theonesthat do exist aredistinct i n that they have far fewer detai Is (such 
as specificdates and places). Passages about Euro-Americans and their 
environments on theother hand are richly populated with details. 

I n at I east t h ree non f i ct i on al passages a bout peopl e of col or deta i I s t h at 
could easi ly havebeen i ncl uded wereomitted. F or example, thedescri pti on 
of George Washi ngton Carver does not i ncl ude dates about when he was 
born (even though it is about his childhood). I n contrast passages about 
other people like Benjamin Franklin, and Daniel Boone specifically 
mention the dates of their birth. Furthermore, the passage about Carver 
is I i mited toa very brief descri ption of how hehad tostruggletogotoschool 
and makes no mention of his accomplishments in later life. 
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Thepassageabout driver ants in Africa is also remarkablefor its lack 
of detail. Most strikingly, it does not mention in which parts of Africa 
these ants areto be found. Thesentencequoted earl ier i n fact tal ks about 
the dangers of having a picnic in Africa, leaving the impression that the 
entire continent is over run with these ants. The other passages about 
living creatures and their habitats that are found in the Western world 
include many more details (kinds of squirrels, how big spiders can be, 
what to do if you found a gecko in your house). 

Another passage about people of color that describes the environ- 
ment is the one on Native American farming. This passage too does not 
tal k about specifi cs (dates and ti mes arenot mentioned except tosay that 
it took the N ati ve Americans thousands of years to learn how to farm). 
It does not mention specific states, though reference is made to geo- 
graphic regions. I n contrast, descriptionsoftheenvironment in passages 
about Euro Americans and their environments are full of details. For 
example, on the New York 3 rd grade test of 2001, a passage describes the 
"Appalachian Trail": where the trail begins (Maine) and where it ends 
(Georgi a), how long it is (2, 167 mi I es), how much of it is i n N ew Y ork State 
(88.8 miles), how many steps one will probably take per mile (2,300). 
Other passages are similarly full of details. The emphasis in these 
passages seems in fact to be on details: historical details about cowboy 
boots (T exas 2001), how much garbage is produced i n the U nited States 
every year (N ew Y ork, 2001). 

The only passages about people of color that did include specific 
detailswerethoseaboutMaeJ ennison,thefirstfemaleAfrican American 
astronaut, and the first African American polar explorers, Matthew 
Henson and Garrett Morgan. Two of these passages, the ones about 
Henson andj emison, do have actual photographs of the people but the 
passages about George Washington Carver and Garrett Morgan have 
sketches. Although there are passages about Euro-Americans that use 
sketches i nstead of photographs (example, J i m H enson thecreator of the 
M uppets and J ane Goodal I ) there are passages that do i ncl ude photo- 
graphs such a pi ctureof President Roosevelt in 1903. Phot ographsof both 
George Washi ngt on Carver and Garrett M organ areeasi ly avai I able. The 
underlying message thus seemed to be that people of color (unless they 
live in the United States and are engaged in the kinds of activities that 
are valued by the dominant culture) do not operate within the same 
dimensions of normalcy. Life outside the west is primitive, timeless and 
without specific locations, and by implication populated by hulking and 
dangerous others, who can threaten the safe spaces "we" live in. 

RescueMe 

Pena (in press) has characterized NCLB and the discourses associ- 
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ated with its creation and implementation, as technologies which con- 
struct "children for the purpose of savingthem"(p. 265). The language of 
"saving" children is reflected in multiple aspects of the legislation. 
Childrenaredefinedasacollectivepopulation, whoareatadistancefrom 
desired levels of school performance. They also need saving from being 
trapped in schools that are not performing up to par. According to Pena 
many major features of N CL B are couched in the language of salvation 
and redemption: accountability, for example has traditionally had a 
qualitativemoral dimension,traceableback totheworkof Locke in 1690. 
Other mainstays of theact, such as ideas about choiceandflexibility,also 
carry such connotations. The version of salvation preached by N CL B is 
geared towards "fast tracking children to the final state of adulthood”; 
acquiring the right kind of reading and math skills will, it would appear, 
inescapably preparechildren to becomethe right kind of citizen/consum- 
ers. Children, as Pena points out, must perform to receive this salvation 
and in the specified ways. The emphasis on testing and re-testing is 
likened by Pena to the insistence that there must be constant vigilance 
tostay in a state of grace. Even the title, no child left behind, according 
to Pena invokes images of being saved. 

Interestingly, this metaphor of being saved or rescued seems to 
carryover intothe reading passages that appear on the state standard- 
ized tests. The stories on the tests that were mostly about European 
characters seemed to have more things happen, and the characters 
were portrayed as being the ones who seemed to solve problems in 
resourceful ways whereas in the stories about people of color, more 
descri pti ons were i ncl uded about what they were doi ng and they were 
rarely shown as either being presented with difficult situations or as 
finding solutions to them. They were portrayed as waiting around for 
help or change to come. 

Out of the25fictional passages that were identified as being mostly 
about E uro-Americans, 10 out of the passages were short stories about 
chi Idren bei ng resourceful andcomi ng up with sol utionstoproblemsthat 
they encountered. For example, on the 2001 Texas 4 th gradetest, a child 
cal I ed A n n i e i s seen t ryi ng to f i gu re out a way i n wh i ch to hel p her f at her 
come home i n a dust storm. Anniethi nks her father wi 1 1 beabletofol low 
the fence around their landtoget him close to home but worries that he 
will not be able to find the way from there to the front door. She then 
comes up with the idea totie a ropefromthedoor tothefence, which ends 
up hel pi ng her father come safely home. Another example i ncl udes a boy 
whose grandfather never learnedtoread.Theboythen finds helpfor his 
grandfather, who ends up learning to read (Arkansas, 2003). Only one 
passage showed what happened when rules were broken (a child who is 
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told not toenter the hen house does soandendsuplettingall thechickens 
out. Her father helps her put them back inside) 

I n contrasttotheseresourceful messagesabout E uro-Americans, out 
of the 16 passages that were about peopl e of col or, on I y 2 of them showed 
children as being able to find solutions to problems. I n one of the stories 
a chi Id named Kara Salazar is sent to gather eggs, but discovers that her 
basket has a hoi ei n i t. Sheends up usi ng her sweatshi rt to I i nethebasket 
so that the eggs do not fall out (Virginia, 2003). In the other story that 
shows a person of color acting resourcefully, three girls named Robin, 
Carmen and LaShonda, who seem from the illustration to be White, 
Hispanic and Black want to find a special meeting pi ace for their group 
called Friends Forever (Texas, 2003). Carmen is the one who comes up 
with the idea of having a meeting place. After considering various 
alternatives, something Robin says gives LaShonda the idea that they 
could use a patch of sunflowers as that place. 

I n many of the other stories about children of color, thechildren are 
mostly shown as passive beings, to whom life happens. Many of the 
stories are concerned with descriptions rather than events. Two of the 
passages descri be chi Idren returni ngtothei r origi nssotospeak: a chi I d 
called Mei Lin, who had lived in Texas all her life goes to visit her 
grandmother in China (Texas 2001) and an unnamed chi Id goes back to 
Arizona to visit his Native American grandparents in a Hopi village. 
Both these passages contain lots of details about the physical things 
(how a mesa looks, what the houses are I i ke, shoppi ng i n the market for 
vegetables, what they ate for dinner), but do not show the children 
engagi ng i n pu r posef u I acti ons. I n another passage, a ch i I d cal I ed M i ata 
is portrayed as participating in a Mexican folk dance. This passage is 
taken from a children's book called 'The Skirt" by Gary Soto. A 
summary of the book appearsat thehead of thepageandsaysthat Mi ata 
forgets her special skirt on the school bus and tries to get it back. 
However the actual passage reproduced in the test is more concerned 
with a physical description of the pretty colors of the skirt and how it 
looked when Mi ata twirled wearing it (Ohio, 2003). Another passageis 
about the driver of an 18 wheeler named Tameka. The passage consists 
entirely of descriptions, with a few details thrown in to give it the 
semblance of a story. It remains however a story in which nothing 
happens, just descriptions: of the truck itself, of the log that Tameka 
must keep about what she is doing , of the dashboard of the truck and 
of a truck stop she vi si tsalongthe way (Virginia, 2003). Similarly, on the 
Texas 2003 test for 4 th grade, there is a story about a child called Lisa 
Vasquez who visits a museum of natural history. The story is mostly 
composed of details about the dinosaur bones that Lisa sees there. The 
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characters thus appear to I ack agency, or power, and seem to be wai ti ng 
to be given directions as to what to do. 

Final Thoughts 

Asalloftheseanalysesindicate,adistinctqualitativedifferencedoes 
appear between the ways in which European Americans and people of 
color are portrayed on state standardized tests. One group tends to be 
created as "normal engagi ng i n routi ne every day acti viti es. The other 
i s created as "d i ff eren t " and exot i c, wh i I e at t he sa me t i me I ess resou rce- 
ful and more passive: waiti ng for change to come. These ki nds of i mages 
resonate with the cautions about domestic public policies in the United 
States, for this is the view of differ encethat is being exported around the 
world. There is a growi ng body of research that i ndicates that there are 
multiple ways in which standardized tests are failing children and 
schools. Theanalyses presented in this paper support that idea, but would 
also caution that theeffects do not stop there. Toan extent, standardized 
tests area tiny encapsulated version of views about the world and human 
beings that are being imposed around the globe. 
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